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Begin Your 
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The new fad—Poster-Stamp Collecting—is all the 
It is an educational delight with all the charm 
of novelty, and none of the frivolity attached to the 
average craze. 


rage. 


Old and young will find both knowledge and amuse- 
ment in Poster-Stamp collecting because it opens an 
avenue of instruction in art, printing, color and ad- 
vertising. 


Here is your opportunity to start a collection. 
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The Press Humorists 


UDGE signalizes the annual meeting of 
the American Press Humorists, who 
are now assembling at Cleveland, by de- 
voting this 
number 
largely to 
those merry 
gentlemen, 
many of 
whom in 
turn honor 
JUDGE by 
contri bu- 
tions which 
show their 
metal. 

Some men 
are builders 
that seem but to be observing others at 
their jobs. Your philanthropist endows 
an institution for the benefit of his fellow- 
men, and his note is by this means per- 
petuated. Or the humanitarian is active 
through life to noble ends, and thus his 
fame is established. 

The humorist is both a philanthropist 
and a humanitarian. In his day and gen- 
eration he makes for the delight of the 
multitude, and sometimes he leaves mirth 
to posterity. In fact, humorists have 
left creations which will outlive even the 
material works of those who are more 
loudly acclaimed. 

Some of the American Press Humorists 
do work that seems ephemeral. Many of 
them conduct ‘‘columns’’ on daily news- 
papers, evolving jests, fashioning verse 
and telling stories that delight their con- 
stituencies. They rise in the morning or 
get around in the evening to face tasks 
that are inevitable. They must be jolly, 
and they must promote gayety. Like 
other human beings, sometimes they 
do not feel the spirit of happiness that 
makes for happiness in others, but 
they must follow their habit. They 
are in the limelight, and they cannot - 
slight or neglect their duty. And ” 
they work to such purpose it often 
happens that they reach out to the 
great public from their comparatively 
restricted fields, and before they re- 
alize it they are famous. Many a 
column man has developed into a 
maker of books that the world reads, 
hére and there a newspaper humorist 
provides enough grist to keep a syn- 
dicate mill busy, and some of the boys 
take to the Chautauquas. But at 
these annual meetings of the Amer- 
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ican Press Humorists all are equal. The 
humblest member is as honored as the most 
famous, and this is one reason why this 
body of good fellows has a comradeship 
that is unique among professional guilds. 

Readers of JuDGE will see the portraits 
of many of these humorists in this num- 
ber in connection with their contributions. 
Some of these inspirers of merriment look 
like clergymen; others have the aspects 
of workers in any other profession than 
that of the jester. Here and there one 
will have the visage of a pessimist. But 
they are optimists all. 

One of the most highly honored of these 
humorists, James Whitcomb Riley, whose 
work will live until human nature changes, 
will not be at Cleveland. But through 
JupDGE he sends his greeting and good- 
will to the men who are proud to be of 
the same calling, and His Honor also 
greets them and bids them felicity. 


Brief Decisions 


SOUTHERN newspaper has had the 
brutality to refer to Huerta as the 
“Cole Blease’’ of Mexico. Come, now, 
gentlemen! Mr. Huerta may be an ene- 
my and an Indian and all that, but there 
is nothing to be gained by scurrility! 


The muckraker, Bildad, is a special 
style of knocker, who, in writing up the 
story of ‘‘The Midnight Ride of Paul Re- 
vere,’’ would leave you with the pleasing 
impression that Paul really had an attack 
of cold feet and was running away from 
the British. 


Now that after-dinner speaking has 
become a profession and the Chautauquas 
are paying as much for orators as for 
jugglers and yodelers, talk doesn’t seem 
to be quite as cheap as it used to be. 


au Whiteomdh Rilo 


the American Press Humorists Assembled, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Greetings and best wishes to the American 


Humorists, whom I love through all their 


joys and sorrows. 
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Watchful Waiting 

By GEORGE FITCH 
OW AND then some genius coins a 
phrase for lack of which the whole 
world has been groping through the cen- 
turies in an 
aimless and 
puzzled fash- 

ion. 

‘*Watchful 
waiting’ is 
one of these 
phrases. 

It will not 
only enable 
us in the fu- 
ture to define 
accurately 
many of the 
world’s most 
masterful inactivities, but it will pre- 
vent the proprietors of said inactivities 
fooling us any more by calling them some- 
thing else. 

‘‘Watchful waiting,’’ diplomatically 
speaking, consists of viewing the enemy 
from a safe place, with a telescope in one 
hand and a table of expectations in the 
other. Knowing that the enemy’s expec- 
tation of life, according to the most ac- 
curate insurance statistics, is only forty- 
three years more is a great comfort, even 
when he is almost unbearably sassy. 

‘‘Watchful waiting’’ has long been used 
in England as a substitute for hustle. The 
American makes his fortune by getting 
up at six a. m., bolting his breakfast on 
the way to the train and selling a bill of 
goods in the smoking car on his way to 
the office. The Englishman accumulates 
his prosperity by waiting, in the most 
comfortable manner possible, for a rich 
relative to expire. This is one of the 
watchfullest varieties of waiting. 

At the present time, as for almost 
two years past, the White House and 
the offices of all prominent govern- 
ment officials are surrounded by 
watchful waiters. The ordinary plug 
Democrat seems doomed to wait 
watchfully, to say nothing of swear- 
fully, throughout eternity, while his 
more favored brethren gather in the 
offices and wax fat. 

‘‘Watchful waiting’ as a_ policy 
could be extended with great benefit, 
particularly to our restaurants. At 
present the only practicable way to 
attract the attention of a waiter is to 
fire a salute of thirteen guns and run 
up a flag, union down, 
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The Value of a Shave 


By GEORGE BINGHAM 


A SHAVE is a privilege to be enjoyed 
by every man. It puts fifteen cents 
into the pocket of the barber, and lends 
a dollar’s worth 
of personal ap- 
pearance to the 
man who has 
received the 
shave. A shave 
is temporary. 
Never has one 
been seen that 
was permanent. 

A shave stim- 
ulates the com- 
plexion and un- 
covers long-lost smiles. Statistics would 
show that millions upon millions of smiles 
have been squandered in the depths of a 
bushy beard. Smiling under a hirsute 
growth is hiding the light of your heart 
under a half bushel—of whiskers. 

A man with a beard may have a dispo- 
sition equal to that of a jaybird when 
cherries are ripe, yet he cannot receive 
full credit for it from the public, because, 
no matter how hard he may smile, he is 
not able to make it beam through a tan- 
gled undergrowth of whiskers. 

The face, unfortunately, is arranged in 

such a way that the smile wrinkles run 
east and west across the lower portion, 
while the frown wrinkles are horizontal 
furrows across that section of the face 
between the eyebrows and the timberline 
of the hair, which is the most conspicu- 
ous part of the countenance. 
_Aman may feel more like a Christian 
if he shaves regularly. Look at the train 
robbers and stage villains. You never 
see one that does not need a barber’s at- 
tention. 

A man who had been out on the ruffles 
of civilization for several weeks arose 
from a barber’s chair with a clean shave 
and remarked with a wide-open smile, 
“Now I know I did not steal that horse. 
But I felt exactly like I had before I got 
the shave.”’ 
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LUCK 

On the other hand, beards may be used 
as chest protectors or to cover some fa- 
cial defect or an identity; but they are 
mightily in the way when the wearer en- 
gages in a fight either with home folks 
or an enemy. 

Whiskers have been with us ever since 
Noah took every other sort of an animal 
into the ark except a barber; but in these 
times of all kinds of machinery, with its 
sundry flywheels and cogs and belts, it is 
imprudent to wear whiskers very far away 
from home. 


The Butchers! 
By DIXON MERRITT 


I "VE thought 
out quite a 


poem, 

But I really 
hate to 
write it, 


For fear that 
some _ be- 
nighted soul 

Would stand 
up and re- 
cite it. 
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Speed 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


H” SPEEDED up his motor ear, 
He speeded up his yacht, 
He speeded all the things there are’. 
To speed, no 
matter what. 
He held the 
s peedomania 
cup, 
Until one day 
he tried 
To speed 
A dining car waiter, 
Friend wife dressing. 
A proof from the 
printer, 
Same from the pho- 
Douglas Malloch, a. P. #. tographer, 
Central, 
Change in a department store, 
A baggage agent, 
The woman ahead buying a ticket, 
A tailor with a suit, 





up— 
And then he quit and died. 






Close Friends 
By HOWARD C. KEGLEY 


HE MAN and 
maiden stood 
apart, 

But when he 
sighed and 
told the 
miss, 

**T’m going now; 
good-night, 
dearheart,’’ 

The y cameto- 


gether just Howard C. Ke l 
likethis! , er 


\ 
Ne 


ps. 


Prweep 


THE WAY ANY WOMAN WOULD LOOK IF HER 
FRIENDS’ REMARKS WERE TRUE 
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An Old Parody 


By TED ROBINSON 
HE YOUMERIST sat in an easy chair 
—the chair wasn’t easy for him! 
His eyes were fixed in a vacant glare, 
and his mug 
was dark and 
grim. 


I’ve kidded the 
maw of the 
mother-in- 
law,’’ said he, 
‘and the suf- 
fragette, 

And social con- 
tentions and 
labor conven- 
ions and coun- 

try-wide drought; and yet, 
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‘*Though my liver is dull and my brain is 
whirled and my mind is dribbling away, 

Why, this is the funniest thing in the 
world—this being funny for pay!’’ 


Then the youmerist quitted his easy job 
—backed out of his ancient stall— 

And joined the ranks of the old, old mob 
that is funny for nothing at all! 


Perfect Candor 
By 8S. E. KISER 

««] HATE conventionality,’’ said Penel- 

ope Patmore. ‘‘Nothing bores me 
so much as the transparent pretensions of 
people whose 
one aim in life is 
to be polite.’’ 

‘‘It is refresh- 
ing to meet a 
girl with your 
ideas,’’ replied 
Wilberforce 
Blunt. ‘‘I am 
sick of the sham 
and deceit that 
make up what 
most people 
suppose to be refinement.’’ 

‘*There is no reason why you and I should 
not be perfectly frank with each other.’’ 

‘*No reason in the world. To begin 
with, I will tell you candidly that I am 
inclined to admire you.”’ 

‘*] should be doing what I have con- 
demned in others if I neglected to say 
that I am glad you admire me. Every 
girl is glad to be admired, even if she 
doesn’t always care for the man who ad- 
mires her. I have thought of you asa 
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possible husband. You are rather good- 
looking, and you have more than average 
intelligence. ’’ 

**You will understand that I have no 
intention to boast when I say that I am 
the superior of most men. I possess most 
of the qualities that make for greatness.”’ 

‘I’m afraid you’ over-estimate your 
character. Your receding chin is an in- 
dication of weakness.’’ 

‘*But my chin doesn’t recede much.”’ 

‘*Not much, but enough to indicate that 
you are not a forceful man. With a 
strong chin, you might be a man of some 
consequence.’”’ 

‘‘I think I am a man of some conse- 
quence.’’ 

‘*Your income doesn’t indicate that you 
are. It is that which has caused me to 
hesitate whenever I have thought of you 
as a possible husband. So far the candor 
has all been on my part. Now tell me 
candidly what you are thinking. You 
said a moment ago that you admired me.’’ 

*‘I said I was inclined to admire you. 
If your nose did not tilt as it does, I 
should consider you rather pretty. Shall 
I tell you what I think of your eyes?”’ 

‘*No; and you needn’t ever speak to me 


? 


again! 


An Honored Humorist 


NE OF the most highly honored among 

the American Press Humorists, 
though he is no longer actively associated 
with the 
boys, is the 
Rev. Robert 
J. Burdette, 
now a cler- 
gZgyman at 
Pasadena, 
C ali fornia, 
and termed 
“‘the perpet- 
ual parson’’ 
of the hu- 
morist body. 
Years ago, 
when collo- 
quially known as “‘ Bob’’ Burdette, he made 
the Burlington Hawkeye famous with his 
witand humor. Asked to send a few words 
to this number of JupGE, he replied in part: 


Dear Old JupDGE: Favor you? Such a request is 
a favor from you. I am flattered by it. More than 
that, lam pleased byit. Try me on something harder 
(not worse). With many years of pieasant memories 
lam most cordially yours, 





Robert J. Burdette, A.P. HH, 


Bate} Burdette _ 
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INGENUOUS 
Little Giadys—Mamma, may I go to Mary’s fancy dress party as a milkmaid ? 
Mamma—No, dearie, you are too small. 
Little Gladys—Then may I go as a condensed milkmaid ? 














Applying for a Position 


(As our old fricnd, The Third Reader, would 
have it!) 
By FRED SCHAEFER 
DRAMATIS PERSON 
HARRY SMITHERS, a lad. 
Mr. CHEESECLOTH, a great merchant. 
ScENE-- The counting-room of Cheese- 
cloth & Poplin, linen drapers and 
importers of hoopskirts and French 
fabrics. 

Harry (courteously and with a slight 
pull of his forelock)—I1 have come, 
please you, sir, for a situation. 

Mr. CHEESE- 
CLOTH (taken 
aback, as it 
were)—How! A 
situation? Upon 
my word! And 
at what, my lad? 

Harry—At 
errands, sir. I 
have superior 
talents for er- 
rands, sir. Moth- 
er always said 
so. She said no sooner did she want an 
errand done than I would be gone, sir. 

Mr. C. (with an amused look)—Hey- 
day! But, my young gentleman, our er- 
rands are not easy quite to do. 

Harry (with pity, but patiently)—-But, 
come, sir; you are not aware that in my 
schoolhood I was first at the head of my 
class, especially when the great bell rang 
for recess. And now, at eleven years old, 
I am ready to carve out a career with no 
instruments save my extraordinary vir- 
tues and abilities. 

Mr. C. (his interest kindled to a lively 
degree)—Ah, but do you recognize the 
racking nerve strain a situation as errand 
boy enjoins, my young sir—the physical 
exhaustion, the utter weariness of it all? 

Harry (with sparkling eyes)—Oh, yes, 
sir, to be sure I do, sir! I must take 
down and put the shutters up. I must 
replenish your sand-shaker with ink, point 
the nib of your penknife with a goose- 
quill pen, and keep the stove at cherry 
red all through the summer. I must, in 
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“ PULLING THE WOOL OVER FATHER’S EYES” 


fact, make myself of service with con- 
stant assiduity and whistle ever in the 
doing. 

Mr. C. (aside)—Truly, this is no or- 
dinary human being! Such pretty an- 
swers! Such dignified sentiments! (To 
Harry.) Well said, my fine lad! And 
pray tell me what remuneration you would 
desire in return for such priceless dili- 
gence, though I should caution you I have 
a cardiac weakness. 

HarrY (thoughtfully) — A farthing a 
week, sir, I should say is ample. True, 
’tis but a mere pittance; but what more 
a chap could want I’m sure I can’t see. 

Mr. C. (rubbing his palms together in 
the manner of one who has found a nugget 
of gold or a peck of diamonds)—Done, 
then! And look’ee, if you do half as well 
as your modest words bespeak, I shall al- 
low you a Sunday afternoon off over and 
above your pay! What is your name? 

Harry (with honest pride)—Harry, sir! 
Harry Smithers, son of Old Man Smith- 
ers, the village drunkard. (Hangiug up 
his hat.) And if, sir, in the very nature 
of things, I save the business from ruin 
by poring over the books by candlelight 
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Rip Van Winkle—Great Scott! Put me to sleep again. 
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and become admitted to the partnership, 
I will evince my disinterestedness by tak- 
ing your daughter Doris to wife! 

Mr. C. (brokenly)—This is more than 
I deserve! (Turning to Mr. Pop in.) 
Hark, thee, Poplin! Here is Harry 
Smithers, the lad for whom we have been 
unconsciously amassing a fortune. Treat 
him with the utmost nicety, since we are 
henceforth to lean on him like a padded 
crutch. 

And as our hero quietly and with the 
greatest of composure begins shooting 
houseflies with a piece of rubber elastic, 
Messrs. Cheesecloth and Poplin seize each 
other warmly by the hand and sob as 
one: 

“‘Heaven be praised for Harry Smithers!”’ 


Things We've Noticed 


By A. WALTER UTTING 


THE MOST wonderful! thing—An indi- 
vidual opinion. 

The easiest thing—Blaming it on the 
other fellow. 

The _ hardest 
thing — Proving 
it. 

The softest 
thing —The 
other fellow’s 
job. 

The wisest 
thing—To mind 
your own busi- 
ness. A. Walter Utting, a. °. + 

The most fool- 
ish thing—What we said when we tried 
to appear bright. 

The sweetest thing--We married her. 

The wettest thing—A woman’s hat with 
three drops of rain on it. 

The driest thing—Our rival’s speech. 

The kindest thing—Not to mention it. 

The most awkward thing—The knife at 
a dinner. 

The handiest thing—An alibi. 

















The Jesters 


By WALT MASON 
N ANCIENT times 
the gifted joker 
was chartered by the 
king, who muttered, 
**By the holy poker, 
this gent of quip and 
fling must stay around 
my throne and cheer 
me, when I am sad 
and sore, when there 
are yellow fantods 
near me, and life it- 
self’s a bore.’’ 

And so a humorist 
stood chaffing around 
each royal throne, and 
kept his nobs, the 
monarch, laughing, until he broke a bone. Then funny men 
were scarce as thunder, and so became a power; for in those 
days—it is no wonder—most men were grim and dour. Their 
talk was all of siege and battle, of scaffold and of block; and 
blest the fellow who could rattle a sprightly line of talk! 

And life to-day is pretty dreary, for men are commerce mad; 
they chase along, all frayed and weary, to gain the shining scad. 
So nervousness with them is chronic, resulting from the stress; 
and when they feel they need a tonic, they seek it in the press. 
They have no time to read a volume on ‘‘How To Save Your 
Goat,’’ but in the Bugle’s funny colyum they find an antidote 
for many of the woes that scar them and make them gray and 
old, for many of the cares that jar them and turn their trilbys 
cold. 

When fierce reverse or threat’ning rumor brings to the heart 
a pain, how blessed is this balm of humor, that keeps us calm 
and sane! 

The joker of the press is only a fall guy, like ourselves; 
and oftentimes his heart is lonely, and bare his cupboard 
shelves. You’d think, to read his merry twitter, his life was 
one glad song, that nothing in that life was bitter, that nothing 
e’er went wrong. But fifty-seven kinds of troubles he knows 
and deeply feels; he does not sit ’round blowing bubbles or 
kicking up his heels. Too often, after writing jingles, he has 
to pawn the spoons, while in his creaking stomach mingles his 
fare of slaw and prunes. 

The joker is a man of sorrow, of great and divers woes; he 
never knows but that to-morrow the sheriff will foreclose. And 
often, filled with milk and sago, he turns his bright quips out, 
while in his back he has lumbago and in his feet the gout. 

But, still, oh, brave and patient mortal! he hits the lettered 
keys and turns out things that make us chortle and yell and gasp 
and sneeze. He hands to us the golden chalice of gladness and 
content, e’en while he leaves his four-room palace because he 
can’t pay rent. 





Walt Mason, a. e. ». 


Uncle Bill Says: 


By M. H. JAMES 
S£TH TUCKER says th’ movin’ pitcher shows make him tired. 
He’s th’ fillum operator at th’ Happy Hour The-ater. 

A fool has only a passin’ acquaintance with his money. 

For him that dies th’ preacher pays 
all debts. 

Use breeds a habit in a feller, sure 
enough—there’s Mr. Rosenfelt, f’r 
instance. 

It takes all kinds o’ folks t’ make 
up this here world, includin’ th’ Chris- 
tian f’r revenue only. 

Nothin’ makes a man madder than 
th’ mumps at twenty-five years. 

Women in transparent dresses 
shouldn’t stand in dark doorways. 





M. H. James, a. e. . 


Some judges act like there’s a reason f’r havin’ th’ statue 
o’ Justice on th’ outside o’ th’ courthouse. 

Keepin’ a jump ahead o’ th’ styles’!l allus git a woman th’ 
once over. 

Th’ woman with a neat-lookin’ pair o’ feet, th’ men’ll tel] 
you, is a swell togger. 


Proposals Wanted 
By HOMER CROY 


[? IS rumored that the newest thing on the boardwalk at At- 
This 


lantic City in the autumn will be the fur anklet. 
seems to be doubted by many people. 
All persons wishing to find out more 
about the anklet can interest me. I am 
open to a proposition to make investiga- 
tions for a limited number of people. 
Any time anybody wants to have any 
looking of this kind done for him, he 
may address me in care of this maga- 
zine. I shall be only too pleased to 
submit sealed bids. 





Homer Croy, a. e. 4, 


Punishments 


"D HAVE all them who love to fight in wars 
Compelled to pass a cycle full on Mars. 


For those who flirt, I’d have two minor spheres 
"Neath winking Venus for a thousand years. 


For wights that joy ride with a reckless fling, 
I’d have an eon’s hike on Saturn’s Ring. 


The folks who growl and quarrel all the day, 
On Ursa Major I'd compel to stay. 
The liar bold upon the moon I’d place, 
Upon the side where light ne’er shows its face. 
The chaps who ride some hobby full of rage, 
I’d mount upon a comet for an age. 
And for the dipsomaniac, a tide 
Of time upon the Dipper I’d provide. 
And when they’d served their term for all its worth, 
I’d give them one more chance upon the earth, 
To win whatever heaven that was fit, 
By deeds that fully proved their claim to it. 


—Carlyle Smith. 





CAUSE FOR WORRY 
** Lizzie, does yer love me fer meself alone, or fer me swell clothes?” 















Parables of Pifflicus 


Of the Unwise College Yap 
By W. KEE MAXWELL 
NOW it came to pass that one Ches- 

* ter, firstborn of Ephraim Nutt, went 
up out of the land of tall grass and en- 
tered the tem- 
ples of learning 
in search of wis- 
dom. 

2, And he 
abode at a place 
called Yale-Vard 
and sat daily at 
the feet of the 
doctors, acquir- 
ing knowledge. 

3. And he ap- 
plied himself 
diligently unto wisdom, searching many 
scrolls without ceasing and inquiring many 
things. 

4. Now after many months it came to 
pass that Chester, surnamed Nutt, arose 
in the temple before all the doctors and 
astounded them with his great learning; 
and they said, Verily, he taketh the schoi- 
arship prize in a walk. 

5. But none acclaimed him among his 
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fellows, and the maidens knew not his 
name. 

6. When the third year of his sojourn 
was ended, it so befell that Chester 
harangued with the assembled heralds of 
many lands. 

7. And his speech astonished the wise 
ones who had come to judge, and they 
proclaimed him winner of the joint de- 
bate and bestowed on him a breastpin of 
fine gold. 

8. But his fellows heeded not his fame, 
and the maidens gave him the once over 


-and passed by. 


9. And Chester was sore distressed, and 
spake unto one who knew not a parallelo- 
piped from a differential calculus, but was 
wise to his day and generation, saying, 

10. Why do they know me not, I who 
have astonished the elders with my learn- 
ing and copped the gold medal for plain 
and fancy orating? "And why do the 
maidens pass me by unseen? 

11. And the wise one smiled and an- 
swered him, saying, 

12. This is acollege. If thou wouldst 
make thy head serve thee for fame’s 
sake, encumber it with hair and make 
the team. 

13. Whereupon Chester went on his 

way rejoicing. And he 











grew much hair and 
waxed strong and cast his 
books into the flames and 
made the team. 

14. And in the first 
game he smote the enemy 
sorely and bit many into 
fragments, and even 
made a goal all by his 
lone. 

15. Whereupon they 
called him Old Ches Nutt 
and greeted him with 
hosannas day and night. 
And the maidens vied 
with one another greatly 
for his favor. 

16. And in due season 
he took to wife the 
daughter of an exceeding 
rich man and lived at 
ease all his days. 

17. And Ephraim, 
father of Chester, pon- 
dered, saying, Verily, this 








SOME EUROPEAN BRIC-A-BRAC FOR THEIR LITTLE MOUNTAIN BUNGALOW 


higher education payeth 
well. Selah. : 
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Wilson, Me and Bryan 
By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


SUBJECTS should always be mentioned 
in the order of their importance. 

That is, if there are any subjects ina 
republic. 

One of the 
principal differ- 
ences between 
Wilson and me 
and Bryan _ is 
that Wilson has 
a sense of hu- 
mor. 

So have I. 

Mr. Bryan has 
been accused of 
lecturing too 
much since he has been drawing a meager 
dozen thousand per annum as Secretary 
of State. 

Those who have heard him say there 
isn’t so very much lecturing about what 
he does. 

Besides, he hasn’t been away from 
Washington as much as he might have 
been without hurting the office a bit. 

In fact, he has lectured almost as little 
as he has been Secretary of State. 

Another respect in which Wilson, I and 
Bryan differ is in that Wilson is a great 
man. 

Owing to an unfortunate alleged pref- 
erence once said to have been expressed 
by Henry Clay after the election returns 
and himself were all in and he knew it 
was Mud again instead of Clay, it is a 
firmly fixed popular belief that a man 
must be either right or President, both at 
once being an impossibility. 

I and Bryan have the heavy end of the 
sketch to look after. 

I and Bryan are just alike in drawing 
ability. 

One night, when I was bryaning in an 
Iowa town, a week after Bryan had gilli- 
laned there, the manager of the lecture 
course looked out through the peephole in 
the curtain, saw the meager handful of 
folks, and said bitterly, 

‘‘Bryan was here last week, and we 
couldn’t get any more people in the 
house. ’’ 

Brightly smiling and twinkling my 
merry brown eyes, I retorted, 

‘*And you can’t to-night. That’s what 
you’re sore about.’’ And he admitted it. 





Strickland Gillilan, a, e. #. 














Introducing a Press Humorist 
By EDGAR A, GUEST 
««@&HAKE hands with Mr. McIntyre; 
Permit me to present Jim Brown; 
Here’s Harry Smith and Freddy Stire, 





Eddie Guest, a. e. ». 


And here’s the 
best known 
man in 
town. 

He’s in the pa- 
per every 
day; 

I think he 
scribbles on 
his cuff. 

We all read what 
he has to 
say— 


He writes the Gossip’s funny stuff. 


‘*You’ve never heard of him before? 
He runs the Chips and Shavings line. 
I very often look it o’er, 


And some of it is really fine. 


” 


Then, with a giggle and a grin, 
‘*That column surely you recall. 
The Gossip—every day it’s in. 
Well, here’s the guy that writes it all! 


**To look at him you wouldn't think 
That he could write a ‘pome’ a day; 
His job would put me on the blink— 
I’d never know what next to say. 
I have a cousin who can write— 
She once dashed off a lovely song, 
And did it in a single night— 
But this guy does it right along.’’ 


Bet when the paragrapher dies 
And goes above to meet his fate, 
Some dweller in the heavenly skies 
Will grab him at the golden gate 
And rush to introduce him to 
The good St. Peter, stern and gruff, 
And giggle out before he’s through, 
**He wrote the Gossip’s funny stuff.’’ 
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Thoughts on Dress 
By CLARA C. THOMAS 


HE PRESENT styles may demonstrate 

that woman has no knowledge of art, 

but one must admit that they show she 
often has an understanding of beauty. 

It isn’t so necessary to reform the mode 
as it is to reform the woman. 

Modistes say that skirts are going to be 
full, but if they are to be any fuller than 
now, something is bound to give way. 

The men who roar if their wives evince 
any visible means of support are the kind 
that prefer a visible typewriter. 

The reason that so many women adopt 
the twenty-seven-inch waistband is so that 
they can tell how their waist measure is 
only nineteen. 

If hoop skirts and crinolines come in 
style again as prophesied, there will be 
an awful panic among the owners of the 
apartmentettes. 


A Summer Resort Litany 
By LEWIS ALLEN 


ROM rotund, florid gentlemen who tuck 
their napkins inside their collars, as 
though they were going to order a hair- 
cut instead of a 
dinner, and from 
little girls who 
cling to the pi- 
ano for hours, 
grinding out 
‘“‘The Maiden’s 
Prayer’’— 
From guests 
who return to 
the hotel in their 
autos at three 





Louis Allen Browne, a. e. x. 

a.m. and merrily 

honk their auto horns beneath our chamber 

windows, and from triple-chinned women 

who wear single-piece bathing suits— 
From the 


bride who holds the only 
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A TOE DANCER 


*phone in the house for an hour each 
morning, asking if ‘‘lovey-dovey hubby” 
slept well and if he loves his ‘‘ittie dickie 
duckie,’’ and from the desk clerk who 
loses our letter containing a check, but 
publicly posts our duns from the tailor— 

From fresh green peas containing hunks 
of solder, and from dining-rooms which 
are invariably closed three minutes before 
we get down to breakfast— 

From hotels where ‘‘a mosquito is never 
seen,’’ and from restaurant strawberry 
shortcake one-half an inch thick— 

From the human jellyfish who rocks the 
boat, and from the timid shirtwaist- 
department heiress who screeches like an 
asthmatic calliope every time she sees a 
grasshopper— 

From the native waitress who brings 
our soup cold and our ice cream hot, and 
from the precocious child who throws 
wet sand over us when we stroll on the 
beach— 

From resorts where they fry the steak 
and send to Chicago for their eggs, and 
from the maudlin lovers who hold hands 
and make goo-goo eyes at each other and 
attempt to play bridge at the same time— 

From the children who screech and play 
tag around us while we try to sleep in the 
hammock, and from the landlady who is 
always telling us what a fine, select and 
much better set of boarders she had the 
previous year— 

Sufferin’ Vacations, deliver us! 


True ! 
By WILBUR D. NESBIT 
EAR JupGe—I am trying to think 
something bright, 

But you know 
I’m right 
when I state 

That the clever- 
est things 
we can 
speak or can 
write 

Are the ones 
that we 
think of too 
late! 





A. P. Hw. 


Wilbur D. Nesbit 











sc] ET’S have something really amus- 
ing,’’ said Mrs. Van Trompe. ‘‘I 

know it isn’t usual in a charity enter- 
tainment, but’’—— 

‘*Why not?’’ asked Mrs. Van Tilbury. 
“I’m tired of the conventional things.’’ 

‘“We’ve had serious drama and histor- 
ical tableaux and all that,’’ said Mrs. 
Van Kirke, ‘‘and we ought to be original. 


‘‘Why, it’s old enough and rare enough to be 
original,’’ replied Mrs. Van Kirke. 

‘*And the newspapers would just eat it up!’’ 
suggested Mrs. Van Tilbury. 

‘*And that would help the cause immensely,’’ 
said Mrs. Van Trompe, ‘‘to say nothing of per- 
sonal mention.’”’ 

‘Illustrated with portraits of all of us in 
costume and all that,’’ put in Mrs. Van Kirke. 

So it was decided that the Society for Pro- 
viding Bibs for Bibless Babies should give a 
pantomime. 

The great country place of the Van Tasselles 
had always been at the call of the society for 
these events, and Mrs. Van Tasselle grew newly 
happy at the suggestion. Much was always 
conceded to her. And as it happened that she 
was handsome enough and wanted the part, it 
was decided that she should be the Columbine. 


Why not a panto- 
mime?’’ Mrs. Van Kirke was always suprising in suggestion. 
‘*Would a pantomime be original?’’ asked Mrs. Van ‘l'rompe. 


Cupid, Stage Manager 


By J. A. WALDRON 





James A. Waldron, a. p. x. 


objected at first. 
ties a confirmation of her suspicion that her lord and master 
and the handsome Mrs. Van Tasselle were willing to know each 








Mrs. Van Tasselle was also expert in 
pantomime. She could express more 
biting disapproval of a person she didn’t 
like by a shrug than most women can 
convey verbally. 

At Mrs. Van Tasselle’s suggestion 
Harry Van Tilbury, Mrs. Van Tilbury’s 
husband, was to be Harlequin. His wife 

She saw in this juxtaposition of personali- 


other better. It was whispered that they were 
already well acquainted. Harry was a handsome 
and a gallant blade, while his wife was no beauty. 
Money had also spelled matrimony in her case. 
Her objection was ephemeral, though her sus- 
picion survived, and Van Tilbury became Harle- 
quin to Mrs. Van Tasselle’s Columbine. 

But Mrs. Van Tilbury squared matters by in- 
sisting that Van Tasselle should be Clown, be- 
cause he was ‘‘so humorous.’’ He was a little 
shrimp. Mrs. Van Tasselle had married his 
money. Mrs. Van Tilbury, this being settled, 
decided she would put a flea in his ear that tabs 
might be kept during rehearsals and the per- 
formance. There was no part in the pantomime 
for her, as it had been modernized. Of course 
there was to be an assembly of women in scant 
attire—something like a chorus and something 
like a ballet—but Mrs. Van Tilbury would not 








put on tights. She had some of the angularities of a Gothic 


ruin. 
As Mrs. Van Tilbury had intimated, the ee pre- 
pared to devour the affair. They 
assigned descriptive writers and flash- 
light and snapshot men to assimilate 
it. One paper instructed its repre- 
sentatives to get all the ‘‘atmos- 
phere’’ possible. ‘‘Where society 
persons thus display themselves,’’ 
, Said the managing editor, ‘‘every 
episode and incident outside of the 
performance itself is fine ‘copy.’ ”’ 
There was a rehearsal in the 
afternoon. After this rehearsal the 
performers and figurantes made 
merry at a spread on the lawn. 

Mrs. Van Tilbury had watched things with the eyes of Argus 
all the afternoon. And when she found that Mrs. Van Tasselle 
and her Harry were not among the throng at the tables, she 
whispered Van Tasselle, who had been creating much amuse- 
ment in his costume as Clown, that he had better look them up. 

Van Tasselle quietly left his guests and searched for a time 
without success. In a remote part of the spacious grounds, 
near a cottage, he came upon a smiling photographer who was 
adjusting his camera, seemingly after a snapshot, as he was 
hastily departing. 

And then Van Tasselle discovered on the other side, close in 
an embrace, his wife and Van Tilbury. 

**I say, what’s this?’’ he asked, as Columbine and Harlequin 
disentangled themselves and stood at attention. 

‘*Why,”’ said Mrs. Van Tasselle, ‘‘we were just rehearsing 
a little interpolation—a little surprise—for the pantomime.’’ 

**But you were talking as I came up. There are no lines in 
the pantomime.’”’ 

And the incident really did not appear in the performance. 
But one of the newspapers had an episodical ‘‘beat.’’ It was a 
picture of Columbine and Harlequin as Van Tasselle found them. 
This caused something of a flutter in society and out of society. 

When two divorce cases, entitled ‘‘Van Tasselle vs. Van 
Tasselle’’ and ‘‘Van Tilbury vs. Van Tilbury,’’ were called on 
the calendar, they went by default. Columbine and Harlequin 
were continuing their rehearsal abroad. 





F. P. Adama, a. e. v. 
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EFFICIENCY 
First player—What kind of a contrivance is that ? 
Second player—His wife's. 









Every time he misses the ball he hits the carpet. 


They Had Trouble 


By JUDD MORTIMER LEWIS 


¢ « AMBROSIA, you look absent-minded and distrait this morn- 
ing,’’ said Mrs. Jefferson. ‘‘What appears to be the 
matter?”’ 

‘*No’m, Ah ain’ whut yo’ sayed; 
Ah ain’ dis-distrayed. Ah dess kain’ 
git my mind fixed on nuffin’, no’m.’’ 

**] trust you have not been having 
trouble in your home life.’’ 

‘*Some folks mought call hit trou- 
ble, yassum.”’ 

‘*Do you care to tell me about it?’”’ 

‘*Hit dess start with muh man.’’ 

‘*The last one?’’ 

**No’m; de las’ but one. De las’ 
one ain’ recovuhed f’m de time he 
git birdshot, an’ de doctuh still 
gibbin’ him dem epidemics tuh keep him in baid.’’ 

‘‘But what started it? I feel reasonably certain that the 
half a broiled chicken, the bow! of pole beans, the dish of boiled 
potatoes and the fresh pineapple which I missed from the refrig- 
erator were not anything to start a fuss about.’’ 

‘*No’m; we argufied ’bout ’ligion.’’ 

‘‘About religion! And you had trouble about that?’’ 

‘*White folks mought call hit trouble, yassum. He say, ‘Be- 
lieb muh, no nigguh gwine tuh entuh de pearly gates of heaben.’ 
Dat hit me across de soul lak a daid catfish, an’ Ah say, 
‘Whuffo’?’ An’ he say, ‘De Bible say in orderment tuh entuh 
de pearly gates yo’ gottuh be whituh dan snow, da’s whuffo’.’’’ 

‘Whiter than snow!’’ 

‘*Yassum; an’ Ah retch fo’ de kahvin’ knife, an’ Ah say, 
‘Unsay dem wohds, nigguh, unsay dem unkind wohds! Ah’s 
gwine tuh heaben ef Ah has tuh cut off yo’ naik tuh do hit!’ 
an’ den he bounce a lamp off muh haid, 
an’ den Ah pulls him out f’m unduh de 
baid by one hin’ laig, an’—an’—he un- 
say dem wohds, yassum. Some folks 
mought call dat trouble.’’ 

‘‘Truly some might!’’ 





Judd Mortimer Lewis, a.e. 4 





‘*Yassum; so Ah let him go. Dat 
nigguh’s unfinancial, anyhow.”’ 

‘*He’s what?’’ 

** Unfinancial. 

Dat nigguh de 


unfinanc i alist 
nigguh Ah evuh 
see. Ah nevuh ast him fo’a nickel but 
he unfinancial. An’ when Ah heahs dat 
he unfinancial in de orduh ob de Crystal 
Fleece, dat was de limick. Ah says, ‘Nig- 
guh, is yo’ unfinancial in de orduh?’ Dat 
befo’ we was divo’sted de fus’ time, an’ 
he say, ‘Mis’ Ambrosia, Ah is unfianacial 
inaunfinancial orduh. Ah was unfinancial 
in de fus’ place, an’ den Ah gits financial, 
an’ Ah goes roun’ tuh git financial wif de 
orduh, an’ Ah learn dat de orduh am unfi- 
nancial, an’ Ah say tuh mahsef, ‘‘’Tain’ 
no use gittin’ financial wif a unfinancial 
orduh,’’ so Ah stays unfinancial wif de or- 
, duh an’ financial wif mahsef.’ But Ah 
4 gk aio doan’ b’lieb, Mis Jef’son, dat nigguh ebuh 
was financial. An’ when he say Ah got- 
tuh be whituh dan snow tuh git into hea- 
ben, Ah des nachelly gottuh do sumpn‘ 
an’ we hab whut white folks mought call 
trouble.”’ 


James Melvin Lee, a. e. 4. 
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There are two great loves in this old world 
A girl must never shirk. 

Try to work your love for all he’s worth, 
And then just love your work. 

















When the Print Grows Dim 
By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


HEN ‘‘they don’t print things the 
way they used to do,”’ 
When it’s hard to tell the letter ‘‘n’’ 
from ‘‘u,’’ 
Oh, be glad 
that some 
optician 
Wins a perma- 
nent posi- 
tion 
Just a-grinding, 
grinding 
glasses fit 
for you; 
For the opulent 
optician 
has his kiddies and his wife, 
And it’s good of you to help them to the 
luxuries of life. 





Edmund Vance Cooke, a. ep. 


When ‘‘they never used to smear the 
types this way,’’ 
When it’s hard to tell the lower ‘‘e’’ 
from ‘‘a,’’ 
Let your eyes be glad and twinkle 
That they miss full many a wrinkle 
And your temples do not look so very gray; 
For if your vision were as keen as once it 
was, you’d haste 
To buy that hair restorer, which would be 
a wicked waste. 


When ‘‘they certainly have lost the print- 


er’s art,’’ 
When you cannot tell a ‘‘6’’ and ‘‘5’’ 
apart, 


Oh, be grateful that your vision 
Has so lost its proud precision 
That you cannot see the wrinkle on a 
heart. 
You may watch your head grown barer 
from a half moon to a whole, 
As long as there’s no barrenness increas- 
ing on your soul. 


In Metal and Stone 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
‘THERE'S steel within her glance, and 


yet 
It never brings an atom of regret— 

’Tis but the steel 
that eases 
misery 

And cuts off pain 


with love’s 
own surgery. 


There’s iron in 
her soul, but 
none 

Could e’er that 
blest ingredi- 

7a ent bemoan— 

Tis but the armored casing that doth hold 

The glories of her womanhood untold. 





John Kendrick Bangs. 


There’s granite in her heart, yet 1 
Rejoice to feel its induration nigh— 

’Tis but the granite of a love that thrills 
Eternal as the everlasting hills! 
































EVASION 


Eloping bride—Now, darling, you must telephone papa at once, and tell him we are married. 
Groom—Why not telegraph, dear? I'd sooner imagine what he says when he gets the news. 


Ballade of the Real Thing 


By NATHAN M. LEVY 


you KNOW Philander, of the Star; 
No doubt you’re proud of F. P. A. 
And lots of other chaps who are 
Well-nigh as eminent as they. 
Your mirth you cannot help betray 
When Lampton dallies with the Muse; 
But unto these I homage pay— 
The locals in the Podunk News. 


There’s nothing can your pleasure mar 

When good Don Marquis, getting gay, 
Proceeds your risibles to jar; 

You’re full of glee at the display 

That fellow makes down Houston way. 
To them no honor I refuse; 

But here is where I stand and stay— 
The locals in the Podunk News. 


Kin Hubbard’s fame runs wide and far— 
You snicker when he says his say; 

The Arkansaw Man’s up to par, 
And as he grinds out squib and lay, 
You like to fling him a bouquet. 

You’d like to fill Bert Taylor’s shoes; 
But here is where I fondly stray— 

The locals in the Podunk News. 


ENVOY 
Bill Nye has long since had his day, 
And Mr. Dooley gets his dues; 
But what of him who runs, I pray, 
The locals in the Podunk News? 


Uncle Ezra Says ; 
By JOE CONE } 


EF YOU hev a bone to pick with some 
folks, you’d better keep your foot on 
one end uv it. 

Huntin’ fur trouble is one instunce 
where you kin 
allus bag plenty 
uv game. 

Ef some fel- 
lers are known 
by the chips they 
make, they don’t 
hev a very wide 
acquaintunce. 

Don’t make 
the mistake uv 
thinkin’ you 
never make a mistake, ’cuz ef you do, you 
are liabul to be mistaken. 

An’, then, ag’in, barkin’ up the wrong 
tree may be a hull lot better than never 
lettin’ out a single yip. 


Depended 


Greene—How much are you going to 
pay for your auto? 

Gray—I don’t know yet how much I 
can raise on my house. 





Joe Cone, a. P. H. 


Many people regard me as a mossback. 
Oh, well, I can’t agree with everybody. 





a 








Some Hooville Notables 
By JOHN W. CAREY 

HO SHAKES his head and heaves a 
sigh and dons his mourning togs, 
because the government, he says, is headed 
for the dogs? 
Who sighs that 
modern politics 
is honeycombed 
with graft and 
that the ship of 
state with same 
is laden fore and 
aft? Who weeps 
because our of- 
fices of trust we 
fail to fill with 





John W. Carey, a, eH 
nen whose only aim is not to tap the 


public till? Who murmurs that the bal- 
lot seems to be of no avail-—ait hands the 
public jobs to crooks who ougat to be in 
jail? Who gives it up and 
says the gang has got us by 
the throat? Why, Mr. Man- 
who-never - finds - the-time-to- 
go-and-vote. 

Who solves the problems 
day by day that vex our Presi- 
dent and kindly keeps us 
posted on what ails the gov- 
ernment? Who knows just 
what your Uncle Sam should 
doin Mexico and much regrets 
that Washington to date has 
bungled so? Who’s got a 
brand-new scheme to put our 
currency in tune, and who 
would fix the tariff of a Sun- 
day afternoon? Who'd be a 
help to Congress if he just 
were on the spot, and who 
could wise the army and the 
navy to a lot? Who'd seem 
to be the lad to serve as Wood- 
row Wilson’s sub? Why, Mr. 
Man - whose - wife - supports - 
the-household-at-the-tub. 

Who teases from the let- 
tered keys in words of modern 
man more common sense than 
ever flowed from out the 
pipes of Pan? Who nurses in 
that Kansas dome a notion 
queer indeed —that most folks 
like to get some sense from 
poetry they read? Who skins 
your high-browed Emerson 
and Browning with his mots, 
because he does not tie his 
thoughts in forty kinds of 
knots? While others on the 
bias cut their jingling pitapat, 
who pulls it on the square— 
like this? (We’re just a copy- 
cat.) Whose dope beats all 
your pills and things for lame 
and blind and halt? Are you 
a Mason? Sure you are! Here’s 
to you, Uncle Walt! 

I believe the country is going 
to the dogs, but hate to think 
of its going to the pugdogs. 


A Stewpan Specialist 
By CHARLES A, LEEDY 
ss] HAVE here,’’ said the polite agent, 
‘fa genuine solid aluminum stew- 

pan which will never tarnish. It will 
stand the wear and tear of time, wash 
readily with any kind of soap, and is 
guaranteed to give satisfaction, no matter 
what is cooked in it.’’ 

The housewife examined the utensil. 

**I wouldn't have it in the house,’’ she 
finally exclaimed, ‘‘because the handle is 
of common metal much heavier than the 
aluminum, and the pan will not stand on 
the stove without upsetting. Take it and 
be on your way !’’ 

But the agent was not discouraged. 

In the next residence he said to the 
housewife, 

**I wish to direct your attention to an 
advantage which this wonderful pan pos- 
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‘has 


sesses over all others. You will observe 
that the handle is made of metal heavier 
than the aluminum, so that the pan will 
not stand on the 
stove empty 
without upset- 
ting. That, my 
dear madam, 
makes it at once 
give warning 
when the water 
boiled off 
the potatoes, 
and at the same 
time raises the 
vegetables far 
enough above the flame to keep them 
from burning.’”’ 
And the housewife bought four. 





Charles A. Leedy, a. ep. 


To the dyspeptic this is a very dis- 
agreeable world. 
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STAMP CRAZE 


Judge's Humorous Suggestions for Progressive Advertisers. 











A Sentimental Poet 
By WILLIAM J. LAMPTON 


ols HAVE asentimental friend in Brook- 

lyn, who is somewhat of a poet,’’ 
remarked a magazine editor; ‘‘not, of 
course, good 
enough to get 
into the maga- 
zines, but quite 
clever, and he 
makes a spe- 
cialty of writing 
poems to lovely 
maidens. I have 
no statistics, but 
1 estimate that 
he has written a 
million or two of 
this kind, no two alike, which shows his 
versatility. Not long ago he met a new 
girl, and the poem had to follow; but he 
was puzzled for a novelty, as the girl was 
different from the average. She told him 
her first name was Caroline Frances— 
poets, I understand, can’t write tender 
poems unless they call their heroines by 
their first names—and he let it soak for 
some time in his sentiment tank. Then 
he sent her this by mail: 


“*Ah, Caroline, dear Caroline, 
Your sweetness so entrances 
That I could love you best of all, 
But I’m in love with Frances. 


‘Dear Frances, I, with throbbing heart, 
Would ask you to be mine, 

If it were not that I have pledged 
Myself to Caroline.’ 


**At last accounts he had not heard from 
the girl; but I think, if he had sent the 
verse to me, I should have been tempted 
to have printed it as a puzzling poem of 
passion.”’ 





William J. Lampton. a. ep. 4 


About all the prominence some men get 
is to be included under the general head- 
ing of ‘‘Too Late To Classify.’’ 


Contentment 
By GRANTLAND RICE 


I HAD my dream, and so I lived content— 
A dream beneath the wide, kind skies 


of old, 
Out in the orchard where the soft winds 
bent 
The swaying branches, and strange sto- 
ries told 


Of life within the far-off town of men— 
Mad music on the highway and the gleam 
Of glory on life’s firing line—and then 
I lived content because of such a dream. 


I have my dream, and so I live content— 
A dream within the gray walls of the 
town 
Of old-time orchard lanes—the fragrant 
scent 
Of mignonette 
and roses— 
fields of 
brown 
And golden har- 
vest—the 
remembered 
glow 
Of God’s lost 
sunshine 
waning to 
the gleam 
Of star-lit dusk back home again—and so 
I live content because of such a dream. 





Grantland Rice, a. e. x. 


Gratitude 
By HENRY EDWARD WARNER 
Now MY shoes is full o’ ginger and 
I’m feelin’ mighty fine, 
With this glorious summer sunshine bub- 
blin’ through my veins like wine; 
And I kind o’ feel like livin’ is a grand 
and happy thing, 
When th’ Lord is so particular th’ way He 
colors spring! 
Now and then there comes a wet spell 
thet is chillin’ to th’ blood, 
When th’ spring’s a dreary fizzle and th’ 
universe is mud; 

















THE MODERN CHILD 


First little girl—What's your last name ? 
Second little girl—Don't know, I’m sure. 


I’m not married yet. 





JACK AND GILL WENT UP THE HILL 
To get a few gallons of petrol, but half way up the 
hill they had tire trouble which required the undi- 
vided attention of Jack in holding upthecar. That 
Gill could not carry a gallon or more of gasoline is 
a self-evident fact. So at this point the tour ended. 


But jest take it altogether, round in April, 
June or May— 

Is there anything thet’s finer than a sum- 
mery, sunny day? 


Ain’t you honest glad you’re livin’ when 
th’ trees is breakin’ bud, 

And th’ music 0’ th’ songbird goes a-leap- 
in’ through your blood? 

Ain’t it worth th’ tears and sorrow when 
th’ sun comes pourin’ through, 

And th’ good Lord sends His blessed bene- 
dictions over you? 

Ain’t it wrong t’ be ongrateful when th’ 
cloudy day sets in, 

And t’ sit and kick at Providence—say, 
isn’t it a sin? 

Why, th’ worst things thet you've suf- 
fered, when 
you look, 
there’snothin’ 
there 

But th’ blue sky 
and th’ sun- 
shine and th’ 
wine thet’s in 
th’ air! 


Life is only what 
we make it. 
You may be a Henry Edward Warner, a.p.n. 
slave or free. 

Everybody’s got a songbird singin’ 
somewhere in a tree! 

Everybody’s got some sunshine, and 
th’ whole world’s sky is blue, 

And th’ voice o’ love is singin’ when a 
fellow wants it to! 

So jest keep on livin’, laughin’ and 
rejoicin’, friend o’ mine, r 

For th’ day is gloomy only jest before 
th’ sun must shine; 

And I like t’ think thet all o’ nature’s 
glories thet I see 

Were designed and executed jest be- 
cause He thought o’ me. 


A_ Definition 
‘*What’s dis yuh easy payment plan 
dat yo’ bought dat swell suit o' clothes 
on, sah?’’ 
**Dollah down and a dollah every 
time de collector done kotches me.’’ 








A gray thatch is preferable to a 
bald patch. 








« Howdy !” 


By JOHN D. WELLS 


[™ SHY on formal greetin’s, as it’s give 

me to observe 

Them high-falutin’ kowtows sort o’ grate 
a*feller’s 
nerve, 

An’ make a man 
suspicion, 
who’s been off 
for quite a 
dos’t, 

That he’s jist 
about half 
welcome or 
three-quarters 
at the most! 

I tell you what 
I ’preciate, if I've been off a spell 

An’ meet some man or other that I’ve 
knowed pretty well, 

Is when he gits his bearin’s an’ he sashays 
up to me, 

An’ grabs me by the flipper, an’ then he 
says, says he, 

‘*Howdy!’’ 





John D. Wella, a. e. x. 


There ain’t no satisfaction, when you’re 
back from foreign parts, 

To have your naybors greet you with new- 
fangled dellysartes; 

There’s somethin’ milk an’ watery, that 
goes ag’in my grain, 

In them there sort o’ greetin’s—make me 
want to go again— 

A somethin’ sort o’ chilly an’ unwhole- 
some, I’m doggone, 

That allus make me wonder if it wasn’t 
jist put on! 

There ain’t no fair comparison that I have 
ever heard 

Betwixt them formal things you hear an’ 
that one friendly word, 

**Howdy!’’ 


There’s nothin’ pitifuller than a man 
that’s got to roam, 

An’ nothin’ more patheticker than when 
that man gits home! 

I ’low there’s somethin’ simple, some- 
thin’ homely-like in it, 

An’ a simple sort o’ greetin’ is the only 
kind’ll fit. 

Jist take his hand in yours, an’ you give 
it lots o’ heft, 

An’ he’ll think you’ve thought about him 
every minute 
since he left, 

An’ now that 
he’s got back 


again, he’s 
welcome as 
the birds; 


Then make his 
joy completer 
with that 
friendliest of 
words, 

‘*Howdy!’’ 





Burt R. Thomas, a, ep. w. 


If 


There would be more spinsters marrying 
if other women didn’t marry so often. 


‘‘Germs'’ 


AVING condemned and torn down an 
old rookery because it was unsani- 
tary, and being sued by the irate owner, 
the authorities > 
of a North Caro- 
lina city were 
compelled to 
prove in court 
their claim that 
the public health 
required the re- 
moval of the 
shack. One of 
their witnesses 
was asmall, con- 
sequential person, who served as a sort of 
combination janitor, special policeman 
and jailer at the city hall and had ac- 
quired a variety of misinformation at the 
health department. 

This witness, much pleased with his 
role, glibly testified that when the house 
was torn down, he saw ‘“‘lots of germs 
and bacilluses’’ there. 

The lawyer for the house owner de- 
manded to know how the witness could be 
so positive as to the presence of germs 
invisible to the naked eye. ‘‘Did you de- 
tect them microscopically?’’ asked he. 

The janitor-scientist seemed a trifle 
embarrassed. ‘‘Well,’’ admitted he, ‘‘I 
ain’t what you might say a legal detect- 
ive, for all I has helped the reg’ lar de- 
tective; but I’m a special police. But 
they wuzzent no need of no detective. I 
seen them germs jest a-swarmin’ round, 
big and little, a helter-skelter, thousands 
of ’em. Common people call ’em water 
bugs and roaches and sich, but up to the 
health office we call ’em germs.’’ 

A verdict was given against the city. 

—Donald Gillis. 


_——— 





Rudolph McFee, a. °. 4. 








A Tripe Famine 
By EDWIN AUSTIN OLIVER 


P | WANT to get two pounds of tripe,” 
said the lady, entering the shop. 

‘‘Sorry, ma’am,’’ replied the butcher 
‘‘but we haven’t . 
any tripe to- 
day.’’ 

“No tripe? 
Why, it’s in 
season !’’ 

‘‘No, ma’am, 
there’s no tripe 
being shot just 
now.’’ 

““No tripe be- 
ing shot! Why, 
what on earth are you talking about?”’ 

‘*T—I should say, ma’am, that the Fish- 
eries Commission won’t allow tripe to be 
caught now.’’ 

‘“‘Are you crazy, man? 
fish !’’ 

‘“No, of course not, ma’am; but the 
trappers are not bringing in any tripe 
just now.’’ 

*‘I don’t care what the trappers are 
bringing in. I want some tripe.’’ 

‘*Well, what in thunder is tripe, any- 
way, ma’am?’’ 

**Why—why, I don’t know just what it 
is; but if you haven’t got any, I’ll try 
some other place.’’ 


A Vacancy 


O RENT—Rooms for light housekeep- 
also basement and first-floor 





Edwin Austin Oliver, a. p, 4. 


I don’t want 


ing; 
space suitable for small shop. Owner 
will remodel to suit tenant. Lease for 


long period at low rate. Reason for 
renting, owner will be away from home 
a great deal for an indefinite period. 
Apply Dove of Peace, The Hague. 
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The stout lady—I'1l take this one. 
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is The Chink in His Armor 
i Sp By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


E NEVER had the fever 

To buy a phonograph; 

He never blew his coin into 
Editions bound 

in calf; 
Heneverplunged 
in kodaks— 
He hates the 
postal card; 
But the picture 
screen, ’tis 
easy seen, 

Has caught 
him passing 
hard. Arthur Chapman, a. P. - 





He never fell for etchings; 
He has few rare old prints; 
He puts no cash into the flash 
Of jewels of all tints; 
In fact, no fad had floored him 
Till movies came along; 
But he’ll miss a meal to see a reel— 
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WANTS A PROXY The pictures have him strong. 
Minister—John, you use profanity, do you not? John—But, sir, I—I——- Minister—Go down He never paid his money 


To broil on bleacher seat; 
He never raged, like lion caged, 
Because the strangers beat; 


and settle this plumber’s bill for me, and pretend it’s your own. 
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Just to Judge 
By ROBERT C. McELRAVY 
ARBINGER ever of laughter, 
Purveyor always of wit, 
Here’s to you, now and hereafter— 
Yell master, 
tune up a 


bit! 

Rise, every A. 
P. H. fel- 
low! 


Set up some 
glorious 
song, 

Alternate loud 
= notes and 
Robert C. McElravy, a. p. x. mellow, 
Show that 
you’re glad you belong! 





Jesters from ocean to ocean, 
Cap-and-bell artists for fair, 

In handing to JuDGE your devotion, 
Rip off the roof—don’t you care! 


Ole as a Latin Student 


By WILL J. JOHNSON 


Y BOY Ole he go on de high school 

diss jear from de grade school, an 

he already got de teachers guessing ved- 

der he be yust a 

yenyooineshump 

or a budding hu- 
morist. 

Vid de eidee 
of hiss learning 
how to trow de 
Englis langvidge 
roun better dan 
I do, he take up 
Latin mung hiss 
udder studies, so 
he vould learn 
vare lots of de Englis vurds coam from; 





W. J. Johnson, a. ep. x. 


but it seem like hé kine of foosle hiss ap- 
proach in making hiss translations. 

For écksample, de udder day he have to 
translation bout a Greek or Roman yenral 
who ‘‘stretched hiss limbs on de seashore”’ 


The baseball germ has found him 
Immune through all the years; 
But he can name each star of fame 
When that star’s face appears. 


after he yump 
off a ship after 
along sea woy- 
age; anven Ole 
read hiss trans- 
lation out loud 
bout how diss 
tired yenral 
trode hisself 
down at full 
lengt an ‘‘un- 
furled hiss legs 
on de sand- 
bank’’ an break 
up de class for 
de time being, 
de teacher re- 
foosed to even 
give him de 
benefit of de 
doubt bout hiss 
being a normal 
shile, but clas- 
sificationed 
him right off 
de reel as a 
vould-be hu- 
moristan gived 
him de licking 
of hiss jung 





life up to dat 
hour. 
The spark 


plug of a mo- 
tor is not the 
only thing that 
is given to 
sparking in a 
car. 








PUZZLE PICTURE—FIND THE DRIVER 











Comments 


Curbside 
By OREOLA W. HASKELL 
The Tie 
WitH scorn set deep in flashing eyes, 
With bitter taunts, impatient cries, 

Two mighty companies at bay 
Have stood for many a hostile day; 
Both formed of women—one content 
With fireside tasks, the other bent 
On struggling up the slopes that lead 
To heights of power where dwell the freed. 
Embattled round a cause they’ve known 
Delight in seeds of discord sown. 
But now ’fore Titan war they stand, 
Appalled and mute, as o’er the land 
The thund’rous echoes grimly sound 
From many a distant battleground. 
And as they vision death and pain, 
Hear mourning voices, swift like rain 
Their own tears fall; and mingling free, 
With a spontaneous sympathy, 
Not warriors now, but women all, 
Hearing heart pity loudly call, 
Their voices now united ring, 
Their hands, once clinched, now meet and 

cling. 


Raiment and Reno 
A SOCIETY sage is reported as 
saying that the tight skirt is 
responsible for Reno, and that the 
lack of interest in buying the 
household provender and carrying 


their arduous social duties, and presuma- 
bly bearing and rearing their children, so 
that they have nothing to do but to para- 
site? Indeed we have, and so we ask why 
should they feel humiliated because their 
spending money may consist of a postage 
stamp and a vanity box? Let them join 
the antis and believe that everything that 
is is right, especially if it places man in 
a lordly position and woman in that of the 
humble dependent. For we must all re- 
member that it is much better for the 
race for woman to get her desires in a 
sneaky fashion, which in this case would 
mean having a tradesman give her cash 
and add it to his bill, than for her to 
come out honestly in the open and get 
her rights as a dignified human being. 











it home on the feminine arm makes 
for divorce. The truth of this is 
made evident when one studies 
the actions of husbands in high 
life. When they desert their 
wives, it is invariably for sirens 
with voluminous garments and the 
market-basket habit. These allure 
them with a deadly certainty, 
showing conclusively what their 
tastes are. It is a great help, too, 
to find out once for all the cause 
of divorce. A multiplicity of rea- 
sons have been given by students of social 
conditions, but now in one fell swoop we 
learn that it is a lack of the inanimate 
rather than a lack in the animate that 
produces it. A popular song among unhap- 
py benedicts must be ‘‘Oh, for the swish 
and the swirl of the skirt that has gone!”’ 


The Penniless Rich 

WE ALL know that women have a bet- 

ter time of it through life than men, 
and such statements as have appeared 
recently, showing that rich women are 
treated unfairly by their husbands, in 
that they are allowed no spending money, 
ought to be suppressed. Have we not all 
read about these languid and luxurious 
parasites, idling the hours away, while 
their husbands nobly labor, with hirelings 
running their many homes, performing 
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IF WOMEN COULD VOTE 


Suffrage Snapshots 
By IDA HUSTED HARPER 


OBODY can ever make the anti-suf- 

fragists believe that Friday is not 

an unlucky day, since that favorable de- 

cision of the Illinois Supreme Court and 

the indorsement of the General Federa- 

tion of Women’s Clubs both happened on 
a Friday. 


Since the anti-suffragists insist that it 
is a great deal easier for women to get 
good legislation without the ballot than 
with it, they should hurry up and secure 
laws to abolish child labor, which is at 
its worst in certain States where women 
cannot vote; and while they are about it, 
they might raise the ‘‘age of consent,’’ 
which in those same States is ten and 


Ou ROGERS 


twelve years. Pretty soon the women 
there will be electing the legislators, and 
then it will be impossible for them to get 
the laws they want. 


By a new law voters in Nebraska can 
send their ballots through the mail when 
necessary. This answers the question, 
Who will care for the baby when mother 
votes? Mother will, and Uncle Sam will 
deposit her ballot. Anti-suffs knocked 
out again! 


Mrs. Pankhurst says, ‘‘We will never 
get the vote until we terrorize the poli- 
ticians.’’ Suffragists of the United States 
say, ‘‘Same over here, but we can scare 
them into giving it without burning a 
house or throwing a single bomb.”’ Per. 

haps the women of each country 
know their men. 


About six hundred suffrage so- 
cieties, composed of many thou- 
sands of the leading women of 
Great Britain, have issued a joint 
protest against ‘‘militancy,’’ and 
yet to read the newspapers you 
would think al! the suffragists in 
that little island were engaged in 
burning houses, slashing pictures 
and bombarding His Majesty with 
leaflets. 

O 

One little woman in the big 
Woolworth Building in New York 
manages the electrical apparatus 
for running twenty-eight elevators 
—and yet some people think a 
woman hasn’t nerve enough to 
drop a ballot in a box. 

Q) 

That member of the British Par- 
liament who has started a poultry 
farm and only keep hens, as a pro- 
test against that body’s action on 
woman suffrage, is making a mistake. 
Every enterprise needs some one to do the 
crowing; roosters are very good at that. 


The Woman’s Journal says the devil 
and the anti-suffragists will be busy all 
summer. Why both? 


A good many legislators are getting 
ready to ‘‘eat crow’’ when it comes to 
voting on woman’s rights at the next 
session. They have already begun in 
Louisiana. 


fom] 


The public-school teachers who want 
the suffrage have raised the cry, ‘‘Can 
disfranchised teachers train citizens?” 
Of course they can, so long as they can 
be had for half the price that a man 
would charge for the job. 
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The Loose-fitting Life 

By WALTER JUAN DAVIS 
GLUMBERING on a summer sea, 

Blown by every wind that blows, 
Drifting with the tide, maybe, 


Going where 
the water 
goes. 


Lying in a lily 
cup, 
Reveling in 
honey dew, 
Sipping, now 
and then a 
sup, 
Maybe one or 
maybe two. 





Walter Juan Davis, a. P. H. 


Dear, delightful dolce far! 
How I love the lazy ways, 
Lolling back with my cigar, 
Dreaming out the dozy days! 


Ambition 


(The Humorist) 
By BERTON BRALEY 
[F 1 COULD spring one cosmic joke, 
To make the whole world’s midriff quake 
With one stupendous burst of glee, 
Till every kind and race of folk— 
The Russ, the Celt, the dull Chinee— 
Would hold their trembling sides and 
shake — 
If | could girdle all the earth 
With one Gargantuan blast of mirth, 
And set each windowpane and rafter 
Aquiver with the echoed laughter-- 
If | could pen one cosmic jape, 
To make the sick man on his couch, 
The widow in her new-bought crape 
(Bedewed with many a salty tear), 
The old dyspeptic with his grouch, 
The cynic with his constant sneer— 
To make these give, first, just a grin; 
Then, as the jest sunk deeper in, 
A gurgle of a joyous sort; 
And then a titter; then a snort; 
And then, as from their very core, 
A bellowing and gorgeous roar; 
If could make the whole world howl, 
With panting sides and aching jowl— 
That would fill up my cup of bliss, 
Nor would I ask for more than this. 
Kingdoms and empires manifold 
Or riches vast to bulge my purse 
Would tempt me not, if I might hold 
The title of the Master Clown 
And Jester to the Universe! 
I would consider I was blest 
With highest of all high renown 
And crowned with honor’s richest 
crown, 
If I could spring a cosmic jest! 


The Tides of Loves 


By T. A. DALY 


LO was fond 
of Ebene- 
zer — 


‘*Eb,’’ for 
short, she 
called her 
beau. 

Talk of tides of 
love, great 
Cesar! 

You should see 
them — Eb 

“= and Flo! 


*0ld stuff, but still deservedly current.—Ep. JUDGE. 





T. A. Daly, a. e. H. 
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Why Take the Risk 


of your beer becoming impure? 


You are not asked to take a similar 
risk with other kinds of food. 

And yet, every time you buy beer in 
a light bottle you must assume the 
burden of keeping it away from light 
to avoid that skunky taste. 


Get Schlitz Brown Bottle, and you get 
beer that is kept pure from the brew- 


ery to your glass. 












See that Crown 
is branded 
**Schlitz’’ 











Order a Case 
Today 
78MA 


Beer | 
ilwaukee Famou 










The 
That Made M 














If you catch a fish like this or any big one 


you will want to know about our 


PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


There are $3,000.00 in prizes (over 200 in all) being given away for the largest fresh and salt water 
game fish caught during 1914. @ Before you go on that trip purchase a copy of the current issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM and see the list of prizes and conditions. It may mean your winning one of 
these handsome prizes, which range all the way from a $10 rod to a $50 shotgun or silver trophy cup. 


EVERY COPY CONTAINS AN ENTRY BLANK 
Y dealer will H ’ ke ad f ial Cont 
ster. "Three months asscrption or ise, Adaeatenee vere. F LE LD 
STORIES OF 1913 WINNERS APPEAR MONTHLY IN § T REAM 




















in The Spotlight of Honor 


In competition with foreign champagne, Great 
Western received the highest recognition. For 
brilliancy, bouquet, flavor, fragrance—for all the 
qualities that make champagne recognized as 
out of the ordinary. 


Great Western 
Champagne 


Special Reserve 


Extra Dry -°’Wery bey 


The frnetteny Chononmse over Auwted 2 Oxtd Gadel ot 
a! ay Lg France, 1867. Paris Eneat 

2, 1900. Bg 
897. Srussiies 





Pleasant Valley Wine Co. 
Rheims, N.Y. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MAKERS OF CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA 








WANTED—AN IDEA ! 


simple thing to patent ? , Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for “ Needed Inventions’ ” and “ How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randoph & Co., 


Patent Attorneys. Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 








DS ON CREDIT 


Over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds 
lect any article desired, have itsent 


Getates. 
I F y "Watches te, ft a facte d us one-Afth of pur- 
t isfactory, sen 
0 IS: chase price and keep it.1 +r e in eight equal monthly pay- 
not just wha ee ea car aaa 


BROS & CO. isd w 80S 8 iZa Dept. ‘Cats ° 108 N. State ) Thee CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOTEL ABERDEEN 


32d St., Between Sth Ave. 
and Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 














Location unsurpassed; three minutes 
from Pennsylvania Station and very close 
to all high class department stores and 
theatres. 


A MAGNIFICENT 
FIREPROOF 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL 
giving the highest class accommodations 

at the most moderate rates. 

This hotel has every known improve- 
ment and has no equal for its service and 
attention. 


Every Room with Private Bath 
$1.50 Per Day and $2.00. 


Special Rates by Week, Month 


or Season. 














WHO GAN THINK OF SOME. 


















Kin Hubbard Says: 


H’ FELLER that takes lemonade soon 
gits drowned out o’ th’ conversation. 
O 
Th’ hardest thing about bein’ a news- 
paper humorist, next t’ writin’ two real 
jokes a week, is lookin’ intelligent when 
somebuddy asks you how you kin think o’ 
so many funny things. 
LJ 
Some fellers chew a segar like th’ bit 
wuz under ther tongue. 
‘ C) 
Constable Newt Plum’s wife has given 
him a new straight-handled umbreller, so 
he won’t leave it hangin’ on some bar. 


Flippant Philosophy 
By PETER PRY SHEVLIN 
[NCONSISTENCY, thy name is juries. 
Demagogue rule is better than that of 
the demijohn. 

Man wants but little here below, and 
gets that in the 
neck. 

Women police, 
perhaps; but 
how about 
**plain-clothes 
women’’? 

Man’s virtue 
rests on temper- 
ament; womans 
solidly on soul. 

All is fair in 
love and war; 
that is, before and after marriage. 

Philosophy enables a man to endure 
anything—even his own philosophy. 

Joy is love seen; happinses, ‘love known; 
content, love realized. 





Peter Pry Shevlin 


Pellets of Pessimism 

Dignity is laziness in a white waist- 
coat. 

The man who never uses liquor or to- 
bacco is generally so superior about it 
that the effect of his good example is lost 
on his hearers. —Tom P. Morgan. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its purity has made it famous.’ 
SOc the case of six glass meen bottles. [apvr.) 











“Passed by 
the Board of 
Censorship ” 


een 


Here is the most recent as well 
asone of the happiest concep- 
tions of that cleverest of modern 
illustrators, James Montgomery 
Flagg. 


This picture originally appeared 
as a cover design on JuvGE, and 
immediately after its publication 
the entire issue was sold out. 


To meet a great popular demand 
this painting has been repro- 
duced in full color 9x 12, double 
mounted on a heavy white mat 
11 x 14 ready for framing, and 
will be sent for 


25c 


If you want this masterpiece, fill 
in the coupon and mail it im- 
mediately to 


Judge 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 






225 5th Ave., 
New York. 
Enclosed find 
2c. Send me 
“Passed by the 
Board of ¢ ‘ensorship.” 





























AFTER THE 
VACATION 


Keep up the good work of 





Everything depends upon a good 
start—order a supply NOWV for 
home use and become a stronger, 


more contented and happier man. 
MDeslers and Places. O. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N.Y. 








Pears’ 


“There’s no place like 
home,” and no soap like 
Pears’. 

Pears’ Soap is found in 
millions of homes the 
world over. 


Sold everywhere. 








HOT: EL PURITAN 


Commonwealth eAvenue—D) 
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HOTEL 
EARLINGTON 


27th Street, West of Broadway 
NEW YORK 


@ A Step from Broadway. 

@ Absolutely Fireproof. 

@ Quiet as a Village at Night. 

Q Your Comfort Our Aim Always. 


SINGLE ROOMS, $1.00 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, front of house, 
one person, $2.00; two people, $3.50. Why 
pay more when our service is equalled only 
by the best ? 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


E,W. WARFIELD, - - Manager 
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Roll of American Press Humorists, 1914 


Adams, Franklin P., New York Tribune 
Alexander, Griff, Pittsburgh Dispatch 
Barnes. Charles R., Popular Magazine, New York 
Bingham, George, Hazel, Ky. 
Burdette. Robert J., Jr., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Butler, Ellis Parker, Flushing, N. Y. 
Carey, John, Sioux City News 
Chapman, Arthur G., Denver, Col. 
Comfort, Will Levington, Detroit, Mich, 
Cone, Joe, Saybrook, Conn. 
Cook, Paul, Age-Herald, Birmingham, Ala. 
Cooke, Edmund Vance, Cleveland, Ohio 
Croy, Homer, care of Leslie's, New York 
Daly, T. A., Catholic Standard and Times, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 
Davis, Walter Juan, Morning Telegraph, New York 
Donahey, J. H., Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Fitch, George, Peoria, III. 
Flynn, John J., Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 
Francis, Hon. David R. (Hon.), St. Louis. 
Gadsby, H, Franklin, Toronto, Canada 
Gillilan, Strickland W., Roland Park, Md. 
Graves, Richard S., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Griffin, Will, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Guest, Edgar A., Detroit Free Press 
Hardesty, J. D., Pensacola News 
Harrison, H. S., Charleston, W. Va. 
Higinbotham, John U., Detroit, Mich. 
Hulff, Julius, Los Angeles, Cal. 
James, M. H., Democrat, Johnstown, Pa. 
Johnson, W. J. Register Gazette, Rockford, Il. 
Kegley, How: ard C. , Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kiser, S. E., Chic ago 
Lampton, W. J., New York 
Lee, James Melvin, New York 
Leedy, Charles A., Telegram, Youngstown, O. 
Lewis. Judd Mortimer, Post, Houston, Tex. 
Loomis, Chas. Battell, Jr., Torrington, Conn 
Lowes, Wm. E., Baltimore, Md. 
McAdams, Clark, Post Dispatch, St. Louis. 
McElravey, Robt, C., New York 
McKenzie, Folger, Sun, Baltimore, Md. 
McPhee, Rudolph, Union, Springfield, Mass. 
Malloch, Douglas, Chicago. 
Mason, Walt, Emporia, Kansas 
Maupin, Will M., The Commoner, Lincoln, Neb. 
Maxwell, W. K., Juurnal, Peoria, Ill. 
Mayfield, A. U., Denver, Col. 
Merritt, Dixon, Nashville, Tenn. 
Miller, E. W., Chicago 
Miller, W. H., Spokane, Wash. 
Moulton, Roy K., Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Musgrove, Chas. H., ost, Louisville, Ky. 
Nesbit, W. D., Chicago 
Newkirk, Newton, Post, Boston 
Oliver, Edwin A., Statesman, Y sais * Be Es 
Pemberton, Robert L., The Oracl: . Marys, W. Va. 
Reese, Lowell Otus, Sacrament: c ~4 
Riley, James Whitcomb, Indian: polis, Ind. 
Robbins, Leonard, News, Newark, 
Robinson, Edwin Meade, Plain De ale 7, Cleveland 
Rose, W. G., Cleveland 
Rose, W. R., Plain Dealer, Cleveland 
Rosenberg, Col. Felix, Cleveland 
Russell, A. J., Journal, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Schaeffer, Fred W., San Francisco, Cal. 
Smith, Duncan M., De Kalb, II. 
Smith, Grace Woodward, De Kalb, Il. 
Sullivan, Jos. T., Globe, Boston 
Sullivan, Frank, Globe, Boston 
Sweet, Tracy, Tribune, Scranton, Pa. 
Taylor, A. J., Times, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Taylor, C. W., Tribune, Chicago 
Teichner, Miriam, New York 
Thomas, Bert, News, Detroit, Mich. 
Thomas, Clara C., Tribune, Milwaukee, Minn. 
Towne, Robt. D., Scranton, Pa. 
Utting, A. Mn alter, New York Tribune 
Waldron, James A., Judge, New York 
Warner, He nry Edward, Sun, Baltimore, Md. 
Waterhouse, Alfred J., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wells, John D., News, Buff: ilo, N. Y. 
Wilson, McLandburgh, New York 

New Names 

These new members will qualify on attendance at 
the Convention in Cleveland, August 31 to Septem- 
ber 5, 1914. 
Don Marquis, New York Sun 
Kin Hubbard, Indianapolis News 
Kenneth L. Roberts, Boston Post 
P. H. Armstrong, Florida Times Union 
Roy C. Schroeder, Joliet News 
Earle R. Buell, News, Minneapolis, Minn. 
T. K. Hedrick, Chicago Daily News 
Marjorie Benton Cooke, Chicago 
John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune 
J. N. Darling, Des Doines Register and Leader 
Jack Warrington, Toledo Blade 


Presidents, American Press Humorists 


1908—Henry Edward Warner, Baltimore Sun. 
(Founder. Life Member) 

1904—Strickland W. Gillilan, Roland Park, Md. 

1905—W. R. Rose, Cleveland Plain Dealer 

1906—T. A. Daly, Catholic Standard and Times, 


Philadelphia - 
1907-'08—Frank Searight, Los Angeles, Cal. (Died 
1911) 


1909—John D. Wells, Buffalo Evening News 
1910—Cy Warman, Montreal, Canada. (Died 1914) 
1911—Newton Newkirk, Boston Post 
1912—Edgar A. Guest, Detroit Free Press 
1913—George Fitch, Peoria, Ill. 

Perpetual Parson 


Rev. Robert J. Burdette Pasadena, Cal. (Life 
Member) . 
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“*We started to Philadelphia to- 
day, and it proved a rare cold day for 
a-journeying. We left the coach at 
noon-day for the comforts of a wayside 
inn, where we lingered over some 
wonderful 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 


Thoroughly appreciated in the 
days of stage-coach journeys—and 
just as good today. A straight 
Pennsylvania Rye whiskey 
of mellow flavor and rare 
bouquet. Aged in the wood 
and bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. w 
by 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ay 





Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove: It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent— just let 
me prove it to you as | have done for 
57,532 others in the last six months. I 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you a treatment Free, en- 
tirely at my expense, I don't care how 
many so-called cures, or shields, or pads 
you ever tried without success—! don't 
care how disgusted you are with them 
all—you have not tried my remedy and I 
have such absolute confidence in it that 
Iam going to send you a treat- 
ment absolutely FREE. It is a 
wonderful yet simple home remedy which 
relieves you almost instantly of the pain; 
it removes the cause of the bunion and 
thus the ugly deformity disappears — all 
this while you are wearing tighter shoes 
than ever. Just send your name and ad- 
dress and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope 


FOOT REMEDY CO., 3512 W. 26th St., Chicago 


















Stand acid and fire diamond test. 
So hard they easily scratch a file and 
will cut glass. Brilliancy guaran- 
teed 25years. Mormredin14k solid gold 
diamond mountings. See them before pay- 
in, Will send you any style ring, pin or stud for 

examination — all charges prepaid. No money‘in adyance, 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Write today for free catalog. 


HITE VALLEY GEM CO., 773 Wulsin Bldg., 


FOR OF BRAINS 
AGARS 

"MADE AT KEY WEST. 

D 3 ON CRED IT 


Catalog. pd pening oe of Diamon 
ay eel Select an: article desk jesired, have it 
to you prepaid. [f satisfactory send us one-fifth of pur- 
chase peieg and eco it t, balance in eight equal monthly pay- 
not just what you wish, “return at our expense 
BROS & CO ica3 Dept. "anes "108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL nL. 
9 
willsend you all newspaper clippings 
which may appear about you, your 
friends, or any subject on which you may want to be “up 
to date.”” Every newspaper and periodical of importance 
in the United States and Europe is searched. Terms. 


$5.00 for 100 notices. HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 


ets GEMS 

























Press Cutting Bureau 




















Copyright, Lustige Blaetter. 


The Suffragette and the Officer 


Bob (zu Tom)—Sowas muss man festnehmen! Und 
sowas muss man laufen lassen! 


Bob (to Tom)—tThis one we have to ar- 
rest, and the other we can’t !—Lustige 
3laetter (Berlin). 

‘“Wotcher bin doin’—fightin’?”” ar Cas 

‘*No—boohoo—I bin fought !’’—Pune 

(London). ° 





Copyright, Megygendorfer Blaetler 





————_ 
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“Wirklich, eniidige Frau, eine ganz andere sind 
Sie in diesem Abendmantel.” 
Also, Klara, den nimmst du—egal, was er kostet."’ 


‘Really, madam, this evening coat 
makes an entirely different woman out of 
you.”’ 

‘‘That settles it. Clara, take it—never 
mind the price.’’—Meggendorfer Blaetter 

















(Munich). 
Commendation 

Mrs. Proudman—Our Willie got meri- ananende ; - 

: . : atka—Nemuzes si to sukni zasit, zatracena trajdo? ae : 
torious commendation at school last Deera—J& joom rada ze se roztrhia ted’ "je to Youthful Distinction 
week. moderni. . “Oh! oui, nous sommes contents de lui! Pensez 

Mrs. O’Bull--Well, well! Ain’t it Mother—Can’t you sew that skirt up, donc, de sa classe c’est lui le premier embonpoint!” 
awful, the number of strange diseases YOu untidy thing? ‘‘Oh, yes, we are so pleased with him! 
that’s ketched by school children?—Tid Daughter—I'm glad it tore. It’s styl- Just think! He’s the fattest in his whole 
Bits (London). ish now.—Humoristicke Listy (Prague). class !’’—Le Rire (Paris). 
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Aotelgast—Dem dort soll ich auch etwas geben? Er hat mir doch keinerlei Dienst geliestet 
Wirt—Doch! Er ruft das Personal zusammen, wenn ein Gast abreist. 


Guest at Hotel—Must I give something to that fellow over there too? He hasn’t done me any service. 
Landlord—Pardon me; he calls the hotel staff together when a guest is leaving.—Man Lacht (Berlin). 























About Diamond Stars 


Bu ED A. GOEWEY 




















al Christy 
UJ Mathewson &) 
% N. Y. Nationals 


HRISTY MATHEWSON, the Giants’ 
star twirler, is one of the most noted 
and popular players who ever handled a 
ball. And yet, during the early part of 
the present season, the ‘‘Peerless One’’ 
had cause to wonder if fame really amounts 
to much, after all. The McGrawites and 
the Quakers were playing in Philadelphia, 
and being in a hurry to make a short cut 
to the dressing-rooms, ‘‘Matty’’ entered 
the pass gate and endeavored to brush 
through the turnstile. He was stopped 
immediately by the gatetender, who in- 
formed him that he would have to produce 
a pasteboard or get out. 

“But I’m Mathewson,”’ he explained. 

“Oh, quit your kidding !’’ was the come- 
back. ‘‘ ‘Matty’ is out there on the field, 
practicing. ’’ 

Finally, to settle the matter, one of the 
club officials was summoned, and upon his 
identification the pitcher was admitted, 
though the turnstile guardian still shook 
his head in doubt. 

One of ‘‘Matty’s’’ best stories concerns 
a youth who played on the team with him 
during his college days. One day the 
player was hit in the face with a pitched 
ball, and among other injuries sustained 
abroken nose. The physicians were sum- 
moned to repair the damages, but he ab- 
solutely refused their services and said, 
“Let my nose alone and bring me a tele- 
graph blank.’’ 

The wire was sent, and then he endured 
his sufferings like a martyr until the reply 
was received. 

“‘Now you can go ahead, doc; but fol- 
low these instructions,’’ and he handed 
the surgeon a yellow slip, which read, 
“Have nose set Greek. Do not like 
Roman. Dorothy.’’ 








Same Thing, Though —‘‘Your husband, 
madam, is suffering from voluntary 
inertia.’’ ‘‘Poor fellow! And here I've 
been telling him he’s just lazy.’’—Balti- 
more American. 


Every lover of a good cocktail should insist that Abbott’s 
Bitters be used in making it: insures your getting the way 
best. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. (avv 
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NATIONAL HERO SERIES NOI" 2 ET ee — 
Bismarck—the Greatest of the 
ISMARCK like all Germans, prized Personal Liberty as the 
breath of life—a NATURAL RIGHT to be guarded and defended 


at any cost. Among our millions of law-abiding German-American 


citizens there is not a man who does not consider it insolent tyranny of 
Titi. 





the most odious kind for any legislation to issue this command: 
“Thou shalt NOTeat this—thou shalt NOT drink that” Germans 
know that there is no evil in the light wines and beers of their 
fathers. EVIL ONLY IS IN THE MAN WHO MISUSES 
THEM. Fifty-seven years ago ANHEUSER-BUSCH founded 
their great institution upon the tenets of the Constitution of 
the United States. During these fifty-seven years they have 
honestly brewed an honest beer—the kind that has added to the 
temperance of nations. Their great brand -BUDWEISER— 
is demanded throughout the world. Its sales exceed any 
other beer by millions of bottles, proving it to be in a class 

by itself. ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


ST. LOUIS 
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Means Moderation 














HEN formulating plans for your fall advertising campaign, it will be to your advantage 
Ww. keep THE MAGAZINE OF FUN in mind. With its low rate of 20 cents per line 

THE MAGAZINE OF FUN offers the conservative advertiser an unusually good oppor- 
tunity to present his proposition to the reading public. Let us send you a copy of our current 
issue and rate card, together with further information. 


You can judge that THE MAGAZINE OF FUN pays its advertisers by the fact that they 
continue to use space in it. In one of our recent issues 80% of the advertisers who purchased 
space were running “‘till forbid’’—convincing evidence that they are getting results. For 
further information address 


THE MAGAZINE OF FUN, 225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





















































LAW At Home 


Don’t plod along in an underpaid position all your life—don’t let 

old age find you in the untrained class, looking back on lost opportunities, 

Here is the opportunity of a lifetime —the opportunity to become legally trained —easily 

and quickly at home—during your spare moments. Abraham Lincoln said: “I will prepare 
myself and some day my chance will come.” Born in a log cabin on the Kentucky frontier, 
young Lincoln had very little opportunity to acquire an education, but he was DETERMINED 


to succeed. He PREPARED himselfand HIS CHANCE DIDCOME. Some day you will be considered for promotion. 
Some day YOUR chance willcome. Ifyou’re ready you go UP. Ifyou know LAW there'll be no limit to your chances for success, 


As corporations grow and multiply, the demand for lawyers and legally trained men in- 
creases. In business—in politics—in society —the legally trained man is the LEADER. Law offers the 
greatest opportunities. YOU can be alcader. Your future depends on YOURSELF. Be ready! Be pre- 
pared! No matter who you are, or wha’ your occupation or previous education may be, you can learn 
law EASILY and QUICKLY at home duri g your spare timc. You can learn while you earn. You can 
win SUCCESS, POWER and WEALTH. You can become legally trained. Our simplified method makes 
law easy. We train you at home— by mail. Give us only your spare moments. 


GREAT SPECIAL OFFER 


Our Great Special Offer brings our Complete, Unabridged Law Course within reach of every ambitious, 
aspiring man —tuition surprisingly low. Magnificent Law Library in 12 massive volumes included with every course. This 
wonderful liberal offer is made for advertising purposes, but it may be withdrawn at any time —so hurry! Don't wait a minute! Send the free 
coupon at the bottom of this page immediately—now! Costs you nothing toinvestigate. We will send you FREE full particulars of this GREAT 
SPECIAL OFFER. Also our BIG 164-page book on “How to Learn Law” at home during your spare moments — how you can fit yourself for a 
brilliant, successful career through a knowledge of the law. 


RI 4 e U Pp —GET AH EAD Be somebody! Don’t be satisfied to plug along at an un- 
derpaid job. You are as good as the next man—but to win success 
eS eee you must grasp your opportunities. LAW is your stepping-stone to 
success. Decide NOW to learn Law. Our Complete Home Study Law Course is not abbreviated or condensed. It is recognized as the A 
Nation's Famous Home Study Law Course. It is written so you can understand it. No special education is required. Our system com- 
bines the Text Book, Case and Lecture methods of instruction, the same as big resident universities. Highly recommended and en 
dorsed by great legal authorities, leading members of the bench and bar, and prominent business men. Graduate correspondence Sf 
students hold the highest records—are most successful in passing bar examinations. We positively guarantee to coach FREE Pa 
any graduate failing to pass bar examination. Over 40,000 students already enrolled. Our successful graduates can be found Pa 
in every state of the Union. Our Faculty and Lecturers include distinguished lawyers, judges and legal experts. ' 
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i H iB i thi t opportunit 
Mail This Coupon Today! Be sure to investigate this great opportunity FREE 
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TODAY. . 
to tell you all about this wonderful opportunity. Let us send you full particulars of our GREAT SPECIAL a 
OFFER and our interesting Big Book on “How to Learn Law,” without cost or obligation to you. Gives you ss 
complete information about learning the world's greatest and most profitable profession. Investigate — get we 
the facts — then decide. Men who never befcre thought of studying law are taking advantage of this great 7 
chance. Look into it yourself. Send no mo.ey. Everything free. Just fill in , 


and mail the coupon — NOW — before you turn this page. - we Cut off and Mail Today 


American Ti a 7 Great SPECIAL OFFER 





School of Law 
Dept. 247Z Manhattan Bullding 


CHICAGO American Correspondence School of Law, 


—— oa a Dept. 2472, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
_ a Gentlemen: — Please send me full particulars of your 
Great Special Offer which brings your Complete Home Study 

Law Course easily within my reach, and also your Big Free 
Book explaining how I can learn law at home during my spare 


moments—how I cah fit myself to enter the world’s Greatest and most Profitable 
Profession. Send everything free, postpaid. This does not obligate me in any way: 


Pa 
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